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Hand and Machine Labor. Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Labor, 1898. Washington, 1899. — 2 vols.: 
*597 PP- 

The Commissioner of Labor has once more put economists under 
obligations by publishing an exhaustive and far-reaching inquiry into 
the methods and results of the modern industrial system. By joint 
resolution of August 15, 1894, Congress authorized and directed the 
commissioner to investigate and make report upon 

the effect of the use of machinery upon labor and the cost of production ; 
the relative productive power of hand and machine labor ; the cost of man- 
ual and machine power as they are used in the productive industries ; and 
the effect upon wages of the use of machinery operated by women and 
children ; and, further, whether changes in the creative cost of products are 
due to a lack or to a surplus of labor, or to the introduction of power 
machinery. 

Such a task would seem sufficient to stagger any ordinary statis- 
tician, even with the resources of a Department of Labor behind 
him. It was nothing short of a demand for a complete analysis of 
modern industrial society — a subject that is engaging the attention 
of the keenest minds among economists, statesmen and thinking men 
the world over. Luckily the commissioner accepted the task in a 
more modest spirit, limiting it both in scope and in method. The 
last two conundrums proposed by Congress, he passes by as un- 
answerable. He sagely remarks : 

The general tendency of wages since the introduction of power machinery 
and the employment of women and children in its operation has been 
upward, but it will be difficult to decide positively whether such increase is 
due absolutely to the use of machinery, or to a higher standard of living, or 
to the increased productivity of labor supplemented by machinery, or to all 
these causes combined, or to other causes. . . . 

These remarks apply equally well to the broader question as to whether 
the changes in the entire creative cost of products are due to a lack or to a 
surplus of labor, or to the introduction of power machinery ; the changes in 
the cost of production have generally been toward lower rather than increased 
cost. There would be no quarrel with the conclusion that machinery tends 
to lower the cost of products, and when it is known that under the machine 
method there is, as a rule, an increased demand for labor, the bearing of 
the supply of labor becomes problematical. 

In both of these cases the statistics furnish valuable material and 
are indicative of the truth, but they do not give conclusive answers. 
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The scope of the inquiry is, therefore, narrowed to the question of 
the effect of machinery upon cost of production and wages of labor. 

The method to be employed is the statistical. We have abundant 
qualitative evidence from observation that machinery has cheapened 
production, and that the modern machine-using laborer is no worse 
off than his predecessor who worked by hand. Can we get exact 
measurements of these relations ? This is the task Commissioner 
Wright set before himself. In a great variety of articles, mostly 
manufactures, he has investigated carefully the process of production 
now and formerly, trying to determine the labor-time and the cost of 
the labor required to turn out the same commodity at the two periods. 
The details of the new and of the old processes are described with 
great minuteness. The result is a mass of most interesting informa- 
tion, the mere analysis of which requires more than four hundred 
pages. On every page the economist will find new and striking 
illustrations of the advantages of the division of labor, of production 
on a large scale and of the factory system. 

The general conclusion is that in almost all cases the time re- 
quired for production has been enormously reduced, and with it the 
labor cost. The labor cost, however, has not been reduced, as a rule, 
so much as the time cost, confirming the proposition that wages have 
kept up, while the cost of living has been reduced. In the case of 
ploughs, for instance, the time required for production has been 
reduced in the ratio of 31 to 1, while the labor cost has been re- 
duced only in the ratio of 7 to 1. Other striking examples are given 
of the same tendency ; and this, in fact, is one of the most interesting 
results of the investigation. 

In using this volume it should be remembered that, while the sta- 
tistical method gives us ostensibly accurate results, they are not really 
exact. As the Commissioner points out, it is almost impossible to 
find an article produced by machinery which is the same as the one 
formerly produced by hand labor. The modern plough is a different 
tool from the old hand-made plough. We are not comparing the 
costs of production of the same thing, when we say that ploughs are 
seven times cheaper than they used to be. Generally speaking, 
however, quality has improved, so that our results can be safely 
accepted. Again, the line between machine-made and hand-made 
products cannot always be drawn ; for hand labor enters into the 
modern product and machinery was often employed under the old 
system for part of the work. The comparison is, therefore, not 
strictly between hand labor and machine labor. Finally, the details 
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are so different for different articles that we can reach no average 
figure for the whole line of products. The attempt to reach such a 
general expression would defeat itself, and the Commissioner has 
wisely refrained from it. All this is simply saying that the method 
is symptomatic — that it shows us what has been the tendency in 
the modern industrial changes. While experts will doubtless find 
some things to criticise in these presentations, the general fact of the 
enormous reduction of labor cost by the introduction of machinery 
comes out with new and striking emphasis. 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Die Effectenborsen und ihre Gesckafte. Von Dr. Bruno 
Mayer. Vienna, Alfred Holder, 1899. — xii, 210 pp. 

Die Waarenborsen, deren Einrichtung und Bedeutung fur den 
internationalen Handel. Von Dr. Rudolf Sonndorfer. Vienna, 
Alfred Holder, 1899. — 56 pp. 

When German economists have once started a quarry, it seems to 
be inevitable that there shall be no let-up in the vigor of the chase, 
however much the victim may be exhausted or however many pur- 
suers there may be on the same trail. A few years ago the question 
of the influence of stock and produce exchanges became of pressing 
practical importance in Germany and began to attract much attention 
from economic writers. Since that time there has been an unceasing 
output of essays, monographs and comprehensive treatises dealing 
with the subject, some of them of high value but many presenting 
only repetitions of well-worn arguments. Dr. Mayer's book is, on 
the whole, of the latter class, and in that regard resembles several 
of the more recent Austrian publications. It is an exposition of 
the nature and economic position of the stock exchange, including 
an account of the different classes of exchange transactions, the 
different classes of dealers and the different kinds of securities dealt 
in. The book is not without merit, and is as well worth reading as 
many others on the same subject ; but about all the author has to 
say has often been said, and in some cases better said. 

If, instead of treating the subject in so general a way, the author 
had dwelt upon the practices of the Austrian exchanges, treating 
them in the light of the material now available regarding German 
exchanges, the work would have been of greater value. As it is, its 
chief interest lies in its references to Austrian conditions. Dr. 
Mayer states, in his preface, that he has omitted any consideration of 



